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Current Topics. 
The Late Master of the Rolls. 


FROM THE evening newspapers last Friday week members of 
the legal profession everywhere learned with great regret of Lord 
STERNDALE’S sudden death. A hale and vigorous man, despite 
his seventy-four years, the late Master of the Rolls was generally 
believed to have in front of him many more years of useful public 
service. None expected the untimely end which followed a 
strenuous day spent at his country home in the peaceful holiday 
tasks of hay-making and wood-cutting. But in one sense his 
death shared the characteristics of his life : the most unassuming 
of men, he preferred always to pass unnoticed among men and 
pageants. A peaceful end in the quiet hours of sleep was a not 
unfitting close to a balanced and well-proportioned life. There 
is no judge in whom his own profession reposed anything like the 
same confidence which everyone felt in Lord SrERNDALE’s quiet 
judicial good sense, and no one could be more sincerely mourned, 
We publish elsewhere an appreciation of his qualities and career. 

: 


The Vacancy on the Bench. 

LORD STERNDALE’S death imposes on Lord Cave, himself, we 
regret to say, an invalid, the difficult task of choosing his successor. 
Three courses are open. One of the Lords Justices might be 
selected to preside over the Court of Appeal: this plan is very 
often followed. But here the Chancellor has an embarrassment de 
richesse. For there is not a single weak judge at present in the 
Court of Appeal; it is indeed invidious to exercise a choice 
amongst such giants as Lords Justices BANKES, ATKIN, YOUNGER, 
Scrurron, and Warrincron. Perhaps Sir ELpon BANnKEs 
might be chosen as being the senior, or Lord Justice 
YounGeR as a Chancery lawyer. In the latter event, 
presumably, a Chancery judge would be elevated to the Court 
of Appeal, which at present has four common law and only 
two equity men. 


Alternative Promotions. 

A SECOND COURSE open to Lord Cave would be to promote 
or transfer some judge from outside the Court of Appeal. Her® 
the claims of Sir Henry Duke will occur to everyone : indeed, 
such a promotion would follow the very latest precedent, since 
the late Master of the Rolls was President when promoted, 
In that case a vacancy would occur in the Probate, Divorce, 
and Admiralty Court, and the question would again arise 
as to how it is to be filled. Obvious claimants would be 
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the late Attorney- and Solicitor-Generals, Sir Ernest PoLLock 
and Sir Lesire Scorr. There are also Mr. Suortr and 
Mr. Raw.tnson, both of whom have the sort of claim which 
is properly considered in making such appointments, 
Still a third course would be the promotion of one of the 
present law officers, but this seems unlikely. Sir DouGias 
Hoe and Sir Tuomas INskir are young men who will presumably 
prefer to wait for the reversion to the Woolsack at some future 
date. Still a fourth course would be the appointment of one 
of the Law Lords, say Lord Sumner or Lord Carson—but 
probably both of these would decline the honour on the score 
of age and health rather than of dignity. Evidently the Lord 
Chancellor will not find it easy to make up his mind. 


Bench and Bar. 


WE HAVE referred to the remarkable strength of the present 
Court of Appeal. Curiously enough, it cannot be said that the 
Bar of to-day shares the strength of the Bench. It is generally 
agreed that, while the new men are capable men, there is no 
leader except Sir Jonn Stmon who can be classed with the 
giants of twenty, or even of ten years ago. Nor are the leading 
juniors in any better case. The reason, we think, is clear. Men 
who achieve eminence at the Bar between forty and fifty are 
usually men who were rapidly rising juniors in their early thirties. 
But the ardent youth of the decade before the war have mostly 
disappeared in consequence of that war. Many fell in battle ; 
others, disabled with wounds or enfeebled in health, have felt 
it necessary to accept less strenuous preferment in other careers. 
Many more have returned to find themselves forgotten and are 
making efforts, ten years too late, to commence all over again 
the bitter-sweet task of trying to build up a practice. The 
younger men rejected for military service were men of feeble 
health or inferior physique, and as such debarred by nature 
from achieving a first-rate success in so exacting a career 
as the Bar. 


Lord Sterndale and the Maybrick Case. 


Ir IS INEVITABLE that the death of the Master of the Rolls 
should re-call the much-canvassed case of Regina v. Maybrick, 
Liverpool Assizes, 1889, in which he was junior counsel for the 
defence. Sir Cuanies Russe xt led for the prisoner and the late 
Judge Appison, K.C., appeared for the Crown. In this case 
Mr. Justice Sreruen adopted the new departure of permitting 
a defended prisoner to make from the dock a statement on her 
own behalf; hitherto only undefended prisoners had been 
allowed to address the jury on a trial by indictment, although the 
accused was permitted to make a statement before justices at the 
preliminary proceedings. Mrs. Mayprick, acting on the advice 
of Pickrorp, had reserved her defence when before the 
magistrates ; but Sir Cuartes Russet thought she ought to 
have an opportunity of making a statement at the trial. Probably 
any judge except Sir JAMes SrePHeN would have declined to hear 
her, on the ground that the application was irregular if not 
unprecedented ; but that broad-minded, if somewhat austere, 
master of criminal law decided not to refuse a request based on 
obvious equity and fair dealing, This exercise of his discretion 
set a precedent which was thereafter followed by all other 
judges, and the prisoner was habitually given an opportunity of 
making a statement from the dock—whether or not defended by 
counsel—until the Criminal Evidence Act of 1898 conferred on 
accused persons the right of giving evidence. 


Lord Sterndale at the Dogger Bank Inquiry. 


ANOTHER FAMOUS affair, an incident of international 
fmportance, in which Lord SterRNDALE took a prominent part, 
was the inquiry into the Dogger Bank affair held by an Inter- 
national Commission of Inquiry, under the Rules of the Hague 
Convention, to which body the British and Russian Governments 
had agreed toreferit. Duringthe Russo-Japanese War of 1904-5, 
the Russian Baltic Fleet had to make its way through the North 
Sea, Atlantic, Mediterranean, Suez Canal, Persian Gulf, and 











Indian Ocean to the scene of action in Manchuria. Submarines 
were then a novel weapon of warfare ; the Japanese were known 
to possess an efficient fleet of these light craft ; and the inefficient 
Russian Navy went in deadly terror of this unknown weapon of 
war. While steaming at night through the fleets of British 
trawlers on the Dogger Bank, some Russian officer lost his 
head, imagined he saw a submarine among the trawlers, and 
opened a wild, but destructive, fire uponthem. Feeling naturally 
rose high in England ; the British Government protested ; and 
the matter was settled by the Inquiry in question, which found 
that there was nothing to justify the panic-stricken conduct of 
the Russians, but acquitted the Admiral of any intention to injure 
the trawlers. Pickrorp was the leading English counsel at this 
Inquiry and won golden opinions on all sides by his fairness, 
courtesy, and competence. 


The Rule in Thomas y. Harrowby S.S. Co. 


Peruars Lorp STeERNDALE’s most famous judgment was that 
delivered by him while still a puisne judge, in the leading case 
of Thomas v. Harrowby S.S. Co., 1915, A.C. 58, in which he 
managed ingeniously to get rid of some of the most awkward 
implications arising out of the “‘ entire and indivisible contract ” 
rule in Cutter v. Powell, 2 Smith, L.C.1. He was affirmed by both 
the Court of Appeal and the House of Lords. The facts were 
these: A charter-party provided that a ship should load a full 
and complete cargo at a port in Finland, go to Port Talbot, 
and there deliver the cargo on being paid a lump sum of £1,600. 
The exception clause included “ perils of the sea.” The ship 
loaded her cargo and proceeded to Port Talbot, but before she 
could get into dock she went ashore, and ultimately became a 
total wreck. It was strenuously argued on behalf of the charterers 
that no freight was payable, because a lump freight was not freight 
in the strict sense, but an amount payable for the use and hire 
of a ship for a voyage, and it therefore followed that nothing 
was payable unless the ship performed the voyage in its entirety. 
PickrorD, J., held that the shipowners were entitled to payment 
of the lump freight, as they had performed their contract, except 
so far as they had been prevented by an excepted peril. This 
decision was affirmed unanimously by the Court of Appeal and 
the House of Lords, a striking tribute to Lord SrERNDALE’s 
high reputation for sound law and good sense, inasmuch as his 
view was a novel one. He was distinguishing a well-established 
principle laid down in a leading case, and had taken a view which 
prima facie most commercial lawyers would have considered 
wrong. 


Claim against a Sovereign State under the Versailles 

Treaty. 

A VERY NOVEL use is being attempted by an American subject 
of the clauses in the Treaty of Versailles which provide for the 
international settlement of claims between subjects of the 
contracting Powers. The American subject in question, The Steel 
Corporation (Anglicé, Joint Stock Company), is endeavouring 
to use the machinery thus established to collect a claim against 
the Greek Government. It has, through its attorney, 
Dr. THEovoreE Ion, presented at Hamburg its claim for con- 
sideration before the Mixed Arbitration Tribunal in Paris. 
The case involves a contract between the Vulkan Werke Steel 
Company of Hamburg and the Greek Government made in 
1912 for the building of an armoured cruiser of 19,500 tons at a 
cost of over seven million dollars [£1,400,000]. Dr. Ion has been 
retained by the American Steel Company to press a claim for its 
share of the steel work, valued. at 2,392,360 dollars [£478,427]. 
The cruiser remains in an unfinished condition at Hamburg, 
the Vulkan Werke Company having stopped work on it in 1914, 
when the Greek Government discontinued payments. The case 
is complicated by a counter-demand from the Greek Government 
that the money paid to the Vulkan Company be returned because 
in virtue of Article 192 of the Treaty of Versailles, which prohibits 
the manufacture of war material in Germany and its exportation 
abroad, the German company cannot fulfil its part of the contract. 
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The Locality of Debts. 


AMONG THE complicated questions which have resulted from 
the Treaty of Peace with Germany is that which has formed the 
basis of the decision in New York Life Insurance Co. Limited v. 
Public Trustee, Times, 28th July. The question was whether 
the charge imposed by the Treaty upon the property, rights and 
interests of foreigners in this country extended to certain insur- 
ance policies issued in this country to German nationals before the 
outbreak of the warin 1914. The company by which the policies 
were issued had its head offiee in New York, and had branch 
officesin London and elsewhere. In Attorney-General v. Bouwens, 
4M. & W. 171, Lord ABIncEeR enumerated certain rules with 
regard to the locality of assets in cases where conflicting juris- 
diction between different countries might arise. These rules 
indicate (inter alia) that the locality of simple contract debts 
in such cases is the locality where the debtor lives. Romer, J., 
applying these rules, held that the moneys owing by the company 
were simple contract debts situate in the country where the 
company was residing on 10th January, 1920 (the date on which 
the Treaty came into force). The case of Hilliard v. Coz, 
1 Lord Raymond, 562, affords an illustration of the principle 
under which the locality of a debtor who has two places of 
residence is ascertainable. In that case, Hour, C.J., delivering 
judgment, said: ‘‘ If the debtor has two houses in ‘several 
dioceses, and at the time of the death of the debtee and com- 
mission of administration is inhabitant of and resident at one of 
the houses, that will exclude the jurisdiction of the ordinary of 
the diocese in which the other house stood.” Romer, J., said 
that he was bound by the authorities to hold that a simple 
contract debt was situated in the country where the debtor was 
residing, even though the debt were expressly payable in another 
country. The locality of the company was, in his view, New 
York, where its head office was situated, and the policies were 
not the subject of the charge created by the Treaty of Peace 
Order. 


Costs against Independent Sovereign States. 


THE CONTENTION of the Government of Kelantan, originally 
raised before Russet, J., that as an independent State it was 
not liable for costs of unsuccessful proceedings, succeeded 
before that learned judge, and in the Court of Appeal: 1923, 
1 Ch. 385. In the House of Lords it was not definitely pro- 
nounced upon, for the Government had given security for the 
costs of the appeal to that House: Kelantan Government v. 
Duff Development Co., 1923, A.C. 395,408. The State of Kelantan 
is one of the Federated Malay States, which are by Treaty 
possessed of a status analogous to that of the Indian Protected 
States, and therefore is, for purposes of Private but not of Public 
International Law, an independent Sovereign State. Its 
Government had submitted to arbitration a dispute with the 
company. After the award was made, Kelantan took pro- 
ceedings in the Chancery Division to set it aside, thereby accepting 
the jurisdiction of the English Courts for the purposes of that 
action. Its application failed and costs were given against 
it: these remained unpaid and the defendants attempted to 
levy execution in England for these costs ; the form of execution 
attempted was a garnishee order on a debtor of the State of 
Kelantan. The Court of Appeal, however, following The 
Newbaitle, 1885, 10 P.D. 33, took the view that an English Court 
has no jurisdiction to assist a successful defendant in this way 
against a Sovereign Foreign State, for the latter’s submission 
to jurisdiction is not a submission to process of execution. Judicial 
cognizance of a suit is one thing; execution seizure of a person’s 
property to satisfy a judicial order is a different thing; and 
Waiver of objection to the former does not imply waiver of 
objection to the latter. Incidentally, it was held in the course 
of the case that the status of a Government as a Sovereign 
State is a matter within the absolute jurisdiction of the Secretary 
of State for the Colonies, whose statutory certificate to that 
efiect cannot be questioned in any Court of Law. And in the 
House of Commons on 28th February last, Mr. McNett, the 








Under-Secretary of State for Foreign Affairs, stated specifically 
that the British Government recognized the State of Kelantan 
as an independent Sovereign State. 


The Medical Treatment of Merchant Seamen. 

THe Mercuant’s Sarprrne Act (Amendments) Bill, which 
received the Royal Assent and became law on 2nd August, 
removes a disability in the treatment of masters and sailors 
of the mercantile marine. Sub-section (1) of s. 34 of the 
Merchant’s Shipping Act of 1906, whilst it provided for the 
gratuitous treatment of injuries and illnesses aboard ship and in 
hospital, categorically excluded venereal disease, with the result 
that sailors were not only denied treatment but were liable to be 
left friendless and without funds whilst in foreign hospitals. 
Foreign doctors and irregular practitioners charged excessive 
sums for treatment that was in many cases incomplete if not 
worse. The new Act isno more than a simple act of justice to the 
British seaman. Although the Bill consisted of a single clause 
it has entailed a good deal of hard work from Sir Joun Cou.iz 
who was in charge of it, and who was fortunate in obtaining the 
hearty support of the Minister of Health and of Lord Woumer, 
Parliamentary Secretary to the Board of Trade, as well as of 
the Shipping Federation and the Seafarers’ Joint Council. From 
the public health point of view this small Bill is of considerable 
importance. 

The Martyr King. 

WE sEEM to have caused more or less mortal offence to some 
of our readers by inadvertently stating last week that Charles I 
was beheaded on Tower Hill instead of at Whitehall. This was 
not, as some of our readers rather seem to imagine, a subtle 
attempt on our part to suggest that Charles I was a “ traitor ” 
instead of a “* martyr.” Neither can we put forward the classic 
defence of Dr. Jounson, when some lady asked him why he had 
defined in his dictionary ‘‘ Pastern ” as the “‘ hoof of a cow ” : 
‘ignorance, madam, sheer ignorance.”’ We, however, were not 
ignorant, but only for the moment forgetful that Charles met 
his end with fortitude and dignity in front of his own palace 
banqueting hall. By way of making such amends to the Martyr 
King as lies in our power, we will venture to quote again the 
undying lines of ANDREW MARVELL on that tragic event : 

7 ‘** He nothing common did or mean 

Upon the memorable scene, 

But with his keener eye 

The axe’s edge did try, 

Nor called the Godg with vulgar spite 

To vindicate his helpless right, 

But laid his comely head, 

Down as upon a bed.” 
As to ‘‘ Whitehall,” let us quote also the familiar refrain of a 
well-known Cavalier song :— ‘ 

‘“* Though for a time we see Whitehall 

With cobwebs hung all round the wall, 

Yet Heaven will make amends for all, 

When the King shall enjoy his own again.” 
There is also a verse or tune which, somehow or other, our memory 
insists on associating with these two, placed by Sir Watrer Scorr 
on the lips of the roystering cavalier, RocgeR WILDRAKE, in 
Woodstock, the authorship of which we do not know :— 

Hey! for Cavaliers, Ho! for Cavaliers, 

Pray for Cavaliers, 

Rub-a-dub, rub-a-dub, 

Have at Old Beelzebub, 

Oliver shakes for fear ! 
But, alas! alas! Oxrver did not shake for fear either at Naseby 
fight, nor at Marston Moor, nor yet on that terrible morning 
in January when the tragic occasion took place, which some of 
our readers, like CRoMWELL, will call a “‘ cruel necessity,” and 


others, like Lord Carson, in a famous debate in the House of 
Commons, a “ judicial murder.” As to which of these views is 
right, that is a tangled matter of partisan controversy into which 
we may not enter. 
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The Rational Basis of Law. 

[IN A RECENT address to an assembly of public teachers, Lord 
BinKENHEAD poked fun at the view that the art of pedagogy 
consists in an appeal to “ reason,’ and incidentally at the 
suggestion that the teaching of jurisprudence can be based on 
such an appeal. It has often been pointed out, of course, that 
the time-honoured method of achieving call to the Bar, by eating 
dinners in hall, disputing at Moots, reading in Chambers, and 
last 1f not least the passing of examinations, is based on an 
assum)).ion that an understanding of legal principles cannot be 
attained merely by the academic study of law, but requires a 
certain kind of probationary experience in a legal ‘‘ atmosphere ” 
as well. Perhaps this view never was so well expressed as by 
Lord Coxe, in his famous rebuff of King James, which appears 
in the “ Prohibitions Del Roy,” printed in 1612, 12 Coke’s 
Reports, 63, 65. When excluded from the Bench the King 
remonstrated, saying that, if the law was based on reason, the 
King had been endowed with reason and so could deliver 
judgment. But,”’ replied Coke, “ true it was that God had 
endowed His Majesty with excellent science and great endow- 
but His Majesty was not learned in the laws 
and causes which concern the life or 


m:nts of nature ; 
of his realm of England, 
inheritance, or goods, or fortunes of his subjects, are not to be 
decided by natural reason, but by the artificial reason and 
judgm :nt of law, which law is an art which requires long study 
and experience, before that a man can attain to the cognizance 
of it’ ibidem. So that the reason which is the basis of our 
jurisprudence is an “ artificial reason,” rather than “ natural 


justice and equity.” 


The Subsidising of Parlour Houses. 

Ir HAS been suggested in certain quarters that the Ministry 
of Health is discouraging the provision of parlour houses under 
the new Housing Act. 
as to his policy, the Minister has denied this in a circular letter, 
The Ministry, this circular states, is uot withholding subsidy 
under the new Housing Act in the case of houses with parlours, 
nor discouraging the provision of parlours. Any such suggestion 
is entirely without foundation as no such action has been taken 
or is contemplated by the Ministry, and, as a matter of fact, 
in many cases, proposals for subsidising the erection of parlour 
houses have already been approved. With regard to the par- 
ticular case of the Maldens and Coombe Urban District, of which 
public capital has been made, the Act requires that, before 
approving proposals submitted to him ‘the Minister shall be 
sitisfied that the need for such houses cannot be met without 
assistance under this Act.’ In the case which has been cited, 
the Minister, after full investigation, was not satisfied that the 
need for ths proposed houses could not be met without assistance. 


To remove any possible misapprehension 


On the contrary, the circular goes on to say, clear evidence was 
submitted that builders in the district could obtain a fair profit 
for these houses without any subsidy at all. If this evidence is 
trustworthy, of course, public moneys ought not to be used for 


such a purpose, 








ers = 
(he Late Lord Sterndale. 
An Appreciation. 
Tue sudden-decease of Lord STERNDALE has deprived the Court 
of Appeal of a presiding judge whose reputation for sanity of 
outlook, masculine common sense, breadth of legal vision, and 
clear grasp of fundamental principles, stood as high, if not higher, 
than that of any contemporary English judge. It was a common 
saying of practitioners that it was difficult to appeal successfully 
against a judgment delivered by Lord Srernpace, because 
the House of Lords placed an obvious and striking reliance on 
his opinion. Perhaps in particular gifts other judges surpassed 
him. He had not the brilliancy of Lord Wrenbury, the polished 
legal scholarship of Lord Sumner, the lynx-eyed acumen of 








Lord Justice Arkin, the monumental learning of Mr. Justice 
McCarpig, or the subtlety of Lord Justice YouncEr. But 
in soundness and thoroughness he had no peer among his 
colleagues. 

Lord STERNDALE was educated at a Liverpool academy, and 
afterwards at one of the lesser Oxford Colleges. The year in 
which he went up to Oxford was the memorable Reform Year of 
1868, which marked the decisive end of the thirty years transition 
period between the Old Order of Feudal Aristocracy and the New 
Order of Democracy in Englan Oxford in those days had 
itself only just been reformed ; its dons were no longer compulsory 
celebates in Holy Orders ; it had ceased to be what it had been 
in Dr. Jounson’s day, and even in ANTHONY FroupeE’s day, 
‘the last home of lost causes and impossible loyalties.”’ But it 
had not yet even dreamed of the twentieth century fate in store 
for it : it had not yet became a great residential aggregation of 
women’s colleges, working men’s colleges, freakish summer schools 
and advanced views of every conceivable kind. Jowerr had not 
yet Platonized it. Epwarp Cairp and T. H. GREEN had not 
yet Hegelianized it. Dr. Gitpert Murray had not yet arisen 
to convert its younger teachers to feminism, invernationalism, 
and Neo-Hellenic agnosticism. Nor had Mr. Fisher persuaded 
it to re-organise itself on the lines of American Colleges 
or German Lyceums. It was still a conservative-minded and 
old-world seat of learning where the sons of the aristocracy 
and the squirearchy went as a matter of course, and such clever 
youths in the other orders of society as were fortunate enough to 
secure entrance scholarships. The new bourgeoisie and the new 
proletariate had not yet between them stormed and captured 
Oxford. 

In Lord Srernpate’s “ Lchryahre” his Alma Mater loved 
classics and history and poetry, tolerated such new disciplines 
as economics or jurisprudence, and disdained all philosophy 
except that of ARISTOTLE. The politics, the ethics, the logic 
of the great SraGyrireE still held the field in Oxford, and _ his 
realistic idealism, his prudent sanity in ethical theory, his 
balanced standpoint in civic life, moulded the life and mind of 
Oxford’s promising youth. Pickrorp was essentially an Oxford 
man of his generation. <A love of mens sana in corpore sano, a 
decided preference for the “ golden mean” in all things, a 
scholarly and lucid grasp of large principles, combined with 
a tendency to quietly ignore the fantastic and the subtle ; these 
were the mental characteristics that he displayed both at the 
Bar and on the Bench. He would not, perhaps, have been quite 
so much at home in the Oxford of a later generation. The 
marked tone of finicality and superiority, the note of “ Odi 
profandm vulgus,” which Baio, and Jowerr have contrived 
to impart to a later Oxford, these were no part of his equipment. 
if anything, he shared the “‘ Cambridge bluff” rather than the 
“ Oxford side.” But he had nothing else in common with the 
over-meticulous exactitude, the insistence on unnecessary details, 
the failure to see the wood for the trees, which some consider 
minor defects of the otherwise admirable Cambridge mind in 
legal as in other affairs. 

PickFoRD came to the Bar just after the Judicature Act of 
1873 had rendered obsolete the ancient pleadings, but before the 
three common law courts had become completely fused into one. 
The Commercial Court had not yet been established, because Lord 
Chief Justice CoLermcE had a wholesome dislike of specialism 
on the Bench and at the Bar; he held that every common law 
judge should be equally competent to undertake any kind of 
judicial work. Possibly he was largely right. Our forty years’ 
experience of the Commercial Court, successful as it has been, 
has nevertheless had one unforeseen and undeniable result. 
It has tended to divide the Common Law Bar into two castes; 
those practitioners who confine themselves to the Commercial 
Court—a small and select céterie—and the vast body of the 
ot moA\Xd who act as advocates before juries or in county 
courts. The result has been a certain growing narrowness of 
vision in the extremely able men who divide up between them 
fhe work of the Commercial Court. When their ability and 
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success brings them to the Bench, they do not always display 
on circuit or at the Old Bailey the human breadth of view which 
Lord SrERNDALE and the older generation of pre-Commercial 
Court commercial lawyers always showed in so marked a way, 
whatever class of case they were engaged in trying. 

PICKFORD was a great success as a commercial lawyer. His 
manly straightforwardness, his vigour, his lucidity, as well as 
the genial seriousness of his aspect and manner, soon made 
him one of the most sought-after leaders in any commercial 
case. He failed, indeed, to attain the extraordinary ascendancy 
afterwards enjoyed by Rurus Isaacs and Sir Joun Simon, 
but his falling short of these two unique careers was not due 
to any inferiority to either of these great advocates in legal 
learning or persuasiveness. It was rather due to a certain lack 
of “ adaptability’ and “ finesse’’ in his character; he was 
not a past-master in the art which every first-rate advocate 
must possess, the capacity to “bow down in the House of 
Rimmon.” A perfectly hopeless cause, without any merits, 
required a more supple advocate with greater mastery of finesse 
and strategy. 

Lord SrERNDALE, as a judge, came as near to perfection as we 
can ever hope to see in this perishable and corruptible world, 
until Dies Irae Dies Illa solvet mundum in favilla. In presence, 
manner, and mentality he was everything that a judge ought to 
be, and nothing that a judge ought not to be. His massive 
figure, erect like a pillar standing “ foursquare to the four winds 
of heaven,” his shapely head and handsome square-jawed face, 
his kindly but authoritative voice, the unvarying considerateness 
and courtesy of his manner, which, nevertheless, was quite free 
from oilyness or condescension, the noble earnestness and serious- 
ness with which he approached every argument, obviously 
anxious to do what was right, the imaginative sympathy with 
which he tried to see “the other fellow’s point of view,” the 
utter absence of all self-consciousness or pose or striving after 
effect, the serene sanity which seemed to discard all finicality and 
concentrate at once upon the essentials in fact, pleadings, principles 
alike : these together made up such a combination of judicial 
excellence as we shall not readily see again. 

In his description of the trial of Warren Hastines, Lord 
MacauLay pays that great man this warm praise: “‘ And in his 
high place he had so borne himself that all had feared him and 
most had loved him.’’ That is indeed a title to fame. But 
Lord SreRNDALE has a higher title, for of him it could truthfully 
be said that for a decade and a half he had sat in the seat of 
English justice, yet no one had ever left his court without feeling 
for him at once affection and reverence. The English Bench 
may deem itself fortunate that in every generation it seems to 
produce at least one judge whose virile fitness for his high 
station is too manifest to be doubted by even the most sceptical 
of iconoclasts. 








Recent Developments of Mercantile 


Law: Damages. 
II.—Relevance and Remoteness of Damage. 
(Continued from p. 823.) 
In our last article it was pointed out that the general principle in 
accordance with which damages are assessed in English courts 
is that of “‘ Restitutio ” or “ Solatium,” i.e., an endeavour is made 
to replace the injured party at the expense of the wrongdoer in 
the position in which he would have been but for the inguria, so 
far as pecuniary compensation can do so. But we also saw that 
this principle is too vague for complete adoption in actual practice, 
and that therefore it has been overlaid with artificial rules fixing 
“ conventional ” modes of assessing damage in different sets of 
tircumstances. In fact, damages may be said to have a double 
spect, that of “ natural ” and that of “ conventional ’ damages. 





In any particular case the legally allowable damages is a sort of 
compromise between “ natural damages,” i.e., the physical 
damages the party may be supposed to have suffered in accordance 
with inexorable logical reasoning, and the “ conventional ” 
damages he is presumed to suffer for purposes of legal convenience 
and uniformity. In some cases the “ natural ’’ element is all- 
important ; we then call the damages “ substantial ’’—but even 
in the case of * substantial damages ”’ the conventional element 
does enter in ; how it does so we will discuss ina moment. In 
other cases the ‘‘ conventional element” is the all-important 
one; in such cases we call the damages (1) ‘ nominal,” or 
(2) ‘* contemptuous,” or (3) “‘ exemplary,” or (4) “statutory,” or 
(5) ** liquidated damages agreed in the contract,” according to the 
nature of the wrong or breach of contract. The distinction, 
however, is really one of degree rather than of principle, because 
some artificial limit is fixed even in the case of substantial damages. 

This *‘ conventional ”’ or artificial limit to the kinds of damage 
recoverable is known as the rule of relevancy and remoteness. 
If A breaks a contractual promise to provide a Crossley motor-car 
for B, on his wedding day, obviously the damage actually done to 
B may be very little or very great. If A can get to church in 
time and in proper garb without the car, then little damage is 
likely to be suffered by him. But if A fails to reach church at all, 
or reaches it very late, or reaches it in toil-stained daily garments 
instead of the wedding dress, the consequences may be very 
considerable indeed. The lady or her parents may insist on 
breaking eff the match, and B may lose a well-dowered wife, or one 
who can help him socially and professionally, or one who is likely 
to prove a true helpmate, or one whom none other can replace for 
him. He may suffer the derision of his neighbours, who regard 
him as having made an ass of himself. He may incur so much 
general contempt as to ruin his whole career. These are possi- 
bilities which may very well become actualities. But the law 
refuses to consider these possibilities at all, or to make A pay 
damages for them. It regards them as “irrelevant,” to 
use a Scots phrase, or. ‘too remote,” in normal English 
legal terminology. 

Now it is clear that the moment the law excludes any damages 
actually suffered as “* too remote ”’ or “ irrelevant,” it is imposing 
—for the sake of convenience—an artificial or conventional limit. 
Such limit, of course, has to be drawn somewhere unless one is 
going to abandon rules altogether and leave the matter entirely 
to the discretion of the ‘ Chancellor’s foot,’ or rather the common 
juryman’s ‘foot.’ Hence an effort has to be made to find a dividing 
line between “relevant”. awd ‘“‘remote’’ damages. Such 
dividing line must endeavour to be defensible on logical grounds 
in order that it may be definable in exact terms. But it has also 
to be a practical boundary which will commend itself to the plain 
common sense of twelve good men and true. 

English Law has, in fact, as the result ef a series of gradual 
decisions, settled this boundary between “ relevant ” and “‘ too 
remote ” damages in accordance with a reasonably simple and 
intelligible principle. An injured party, apart from special cases 
of conventional damage, is allowed to recover three classes of 
damages and three classes only :— 

(1) All damage actually suffered which is the * immediate 
and proximate ”’ consequence of the tort or breach of contract, 
as the case may be. 

(2) All indirect damage actually suffered which was actually 
contemplated by the parties as likely to flow from the tort or 
breach of contract, if one should occur. 

(3) All indirect damage actually suffered which the wrong- 
doer knew would result from his wrong or breach at the date 
of doing it and in despite of which he nevertheless was guilty of 
the malfeasance, misfeasance, or non-feasance, as the case may 
be: i.e., damage which is the * natural and probable conse- 
quence ” of the default : Hadley v. Baxendale, 1854, 9 Exch. 
341. 

It will be noted that in each of these three cases the damage must 
satisfy “two conditions”: it must have been “ actually 
suffered ” and it must be of such a kind that it can be comprised 
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within one or other of the three rules just laid down. Until very 
recently, these were the only two conditions which the injured 
party had to satisfy. Now, however, in consequence of the 
Non Caput Lupinum rule, he is also bound to take all reasonable 
steps open to him to diminish his losses due to the wrong or 
breach, and he must show that the damage in respect of which he 
makes a claim must have been incurred if he had so acted and 
so could not have been mitigated by any steps fairly demandable 
from him. 

What is the logical principle which lies behind the three rules 
fixing the limit of recoverable damages just enumerated ? We 
think it is this. The plaintiff can recover all damage actually 
suffered by him which is reasonably and equitably imputable to 
the act of the defendant. Where damage is due to unexpected 
intervening circumstances or is of a very incalculable nature, or 
is of a kind which the plaintiff himself could have prevented 
had he acted reasonably, then the plaintiff is not permitted to 
recover it, because it is not reasonably imputable to the act of 
the defendant. This statement of principle seems to fit all 
three rules, and to be in agreement with the actual results as 
disclosed in decided cases. 

We have stated the above rules in such a form as to make 
them applicable both to actions sounding in tort and to actions 
sounding in contract. This we have done because in both 
cases the principle is exactly the same. But its application 
necessarily differs slightly as between the two causes of action ; 
for, in tort, the injured party cannot be expected to anticipate 
the wrong b ‘forehand, and therefore canno, be reasonably 
required to give the wrongdoer notice beforehand of any special 
circumstances likely to increase the loss he will suffer froma 
wrongful act. In contract, of course, he can: and therefore in 
the latter case notice of any circumstances likely to increase the 
damnum is essent ial, as well as acceptance of the added responsi- 
bility by the other party to the contract before he can be held 
liable for those damages in the event of breach by him: The 
Argentino, 1888, 13 P.D. 191, per Lord Justice Bowen, at p. 201 : 
Cobb v. G. W. Railway Co., 1893, 19 B. 459, at p. 464. 

As regards the first rule, namely, that damages recoverable 
are prima facie those which are the immediate and proximate 
cause of the wrongful act, the chief difficulty occurs in those cases 
where the actual injury results partly from the defendant's 
default and partly from some act of a third party: Engelhardt 
v. Farrant, & Co., 1897, 19 B. 240; MacDowall v. G. W. Railway 
Co., 1903, 2 K.B, 33 
considered. The default causing damage may be literally a 
joint-tort of both the defendant and the third party; in this 
case the plaintiff can recover the whole loss against either, and, 
therefore, it is unnecessary to consider how far the loss is fairly 
imputable to the party actually sued. Again, the acts causing 
the injury may be two separate and successive defaults of different 
parties, B and C, such that C’s default has increased the loss 
beyond the extent of damage already done by B’s default ; then 
A can sue both B and C separately for the actual loss each has 
caused. He can recover against B, however, the whole loss 
suffered if the added damage due to C’s default was the natural 
and probable consequences of B’s original default: Mulls v. 
Armstrong, 1888, 13 A.C. 1; Cooke v..Midland G.W. Railway of 
Ireland, 1909, A.C, 229. In the second case quoted, whieh is 
somewhat famous for a very different proposition of law, namely, 
the rule affecting the standard of duty owed to trespassing infants, 
the railway company had left a defective turnstile on land 
adjoining the railway line: the adjacent fence had broken down 
and no attempt was in fact made to exclude persons from tres- 
passing : one child placed another on the turnstile and turned it, 
with the result that the child was injured as the result of the 
defect. Holding the railway to be liable for negligence to a 
trespassing child, though not to an adult, in such circumstances, 
the House of Lords also held that the company’s liability for the 
defective turnstile was not too remote because the intervening 
wrongful act of a third party, the other child, had actually caused 
But where the act of Cis such as could 
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not reasonably have been anticipated as likely to follow from 
B’s default, then B is not liable for the additional loss as caused 
to A: Speake v. Hughes, 1904, 1 K.B. 138. Of course, it is not 
necessary to add that B is liable for A’s addition to the damnum 
if C is in fact B’s agent or a contractor employed by him. 

As regards the second rule, namely, that the defaulter is liable 
for indirect damages when liability for these is contemplated 
by the parties, the case which constantly arises in the case of 
mercantile contracts is that where B was relying on A’s perform- 
ance in order to carry out sub-contracts of his own with C, D 
and E. The position here is governed by what has long been 
known as the second branch of the rule in Hadley v. Baxendale, 
supra. Where a Manchester cotton spinner gives a Liverpool 
importer an order for the delivery of so many bales of cotton by 
a certain date, time to be of the essence of the contract, and 
informing him with the order that he requires the cotton to carry 
out contracts with clothiers for a supply of finished wares at a 
named date, then—unless the vendor expressly disclaims liability 
on accepting the order—he will be deemed to have accepted the 
added responsibility of loss incurred in connection with the 
sub-contracts (usually loss of profits) in case of breach by his 
default. But where A has no notice, express or implied, of 
B’s sub-contracts, or has notice and expressly disclaims responsi- 
bility for such remoter consequences, such damages are deemed 
too remote. 

As regards the third rule, namely, that the defaulter is liable 
for indirect damages which are the natural and probable conse- 
quence of his act, a difficulty always has arisen in actual practice 
in ascertaining whether such indirect damages are “ natural 
and probable”’ or not. For example, in Hadley v. Baxendale, 
supra, one of several heads of damage claimed was this: a 
carrier had agreed to deliver punctually the repaired shaft of 
the plaintiff's mill ; he did not do so, and the mill remained idle 
in consequence, losing all its profits in the meantime ; it was 
held that such loss was not the natural or probable consequences 
which the carrier could reasonably have contemplated. But in 
Jones v. Boyce, 1916, 1 Stath. 493, where an accident occurred to 
a coach owing to the defendant’s wrongful act, and a passenger, 
seeking to escape, jumped and broke his leg, this damage was 
held to be the “‘ natural”? and reasonable consequence of the 
defendant’s tort. For his conduct forced the plaintiff to adopt 
a ‘* perilous alternative,” and therefore imposed on defendant 
liability for the peril thereby incurred. 

This third rule, of course, is extensively bound up with the 
well-known questio vexata, the doctrine of causa prozima. Where 
A’s loss is due, not to B’s default alone, but to a supervening 
act of a third party, or of nature, it is always necessary to 
consider whether that supervening act or event is “‘ continuous ” 
or “discontinuous ” with the default, 7.e., is one link in an un- 
broken chain of sequence with it, or is not such a link. In the 
former case B’s default is the causa proxima of A’s loss, and B 
is liable; in the latter he is not. But this principle occurs 
chieflly in cases of tort, not in mercantile contracts proper, 80 
that we need not consider it further. 

[To be continued. | 








The Lawyer-President of the United 
States. 


‘* SoME men are born great ; some men achieve greatness ; and 
some men have greatness thrust upon them.” This saying of 
Malvolio is an evergreen leaf on the tree of proverbial wisdom; 
its truth is for ever being illustrated in the everyday life of men 
and nations. 

Monarchs are born great. Presidents who are duly elected 
such achieve greatness. Vice-Presidents of the United States 
who arrive at the White House through the death, during office, 
of the President may be said to be examples of persons who 
** have greatnessthrust uponthem.’’ Thereare just five occasions 
in the history of the great Transatlantic Republic in which such @ 
fate has befallen a Vice-President, and Calvin Coolidge is the 
fifth of these. 
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For the office of Vice-President is indeed one of the most 
anomalous of the many somewhat unconventional provisions 
that appear in the famous Constitution of the United States. 
President and Vice-President are elected together in each leap- 
year and abide together in office from 4th March to 4th March 
of a quadrennial period. But the President is the Head of the 
Executive Government with almost absolute powers, at any rate 
with powers far exceeding those of an English Sovereign or even 
an English Premier. The Vice-President has no powers and no 
functions at all! He is simply there to succeed the President 
should the latter, in the words of the Constitution, cease to be 
such during his period of office by “‘ death, retirement, removal, 
or incapacity.”’ So remote is the apparent chance of a Vice- 
President ever succeeding that, in practice, political parties 
nominate for this office, not a prominent leader or organiser, but 
simply a great party figurehead or a large subscriber to party 
funds. 

There are exceptional cases, of course. In 1900 Roosevelt was 
nominated MacKinley’s vice in order to prevent him standing for 
the Presidency itself ; the party bosses feared him and hoped in 
this way to bury him “ sous un pompeux debris,” as the Abbé 
Sieyés, in his famous Consular Constitution for France hoped to 
get rid of Bonaparte by giving him the empty office of ‘‘ Grand 
Elector.”” Both dodges proved miscalculations. Bonaparte 
converted the “‘ Grand Elector’? with sham powers into a First 
Consul with absolute authority. MacKinley died at the bands of 
an assassin and Roosevelt became President within a few months 
of his election ! 

In the case of Mr. Calvin Coolidge it almost looks as if fate had 
played the Republican party bosses a similar ironical trick. 
Mr. Coolidge was put in to satisfy and placate those Western 
Republicans who were strongly in favour of the League of 
Nations, but refused to support a “ wet’? Democrat for the 
Presidency, because they were also Prohkibitionists. It may be 
that the succession of Calvin Coolidge, himself a lawyer keenly 
interested in international affairs, may have unexpected results 
on America’s attitude towards the League and the Ruhr! Or 
it may not. Noman can predict. 

We have said that just five Vice-Presidents have reached the 
White House through the death of the President. The case of 
Roosevelt has just been mentioned. The others are President 
Tyler, who succeeded General Harrison in 1841, Governor 
Johnson, who replaced Abraham Lincoln in 1865, and Arthur 
Chester, who stepped into the shoes of General Garfield in 1881. 
In each case the President had just assumed office, either for a 
first cr a second term, when fate dealt him the blow which 
elevated his successor. 

Harrison was an old man of nine-and-sixty when he entered the 
White House on 4th March, 1841; the duties of his high office 
overtaxed his strength—the United States President must shake 
hands with every citizen who chooses to call upon him—and just 
one month later he died of pneumonia. He had been a Whig, 
his Vice-President was a Southern Democrat, that is, a member of 
the rival party, and he signalized his four years of office by 
vetoing nearly every important Whig measure. 

Abraham Lincoln had just ended the Civil War with the 
triumphant surrender of his foes at Appomattox Court House 
on 9th April, 1865; four days later on Good Friday he was 
assassinated and a Vice bitterly hostile to much of his policy 
succeeded him, . 

Garfield, too, was assassinated within a month of his succession, 
but Chester, his Vice-President, shared his views and continued 
his policy. 

It will be seen, then, that a strange device of the American 
Constitution introduces into Transatlantic politics a curious 
element of risk. The election of a Vice-President is always 
something of a gamble. The man selected is one who is willing 
to take such an office, i.e., a man who is not over-ambitious and 
does not expect any great success. Save in the case of Theodore 
Roosevelt, no bold or aspiring spirit has ever consented to be 
nominated for the Vice-Presidency. But an accident may at 
any moment convert its occupant into the most powerful ruler 
in the civilized world. There is, therefore, a gamble about it all. 
And it is just this sporting element, this accident of hazard, which 
appeals to the average American politician and has induced her 
people to leave the anomaly unamended. 


A summons against Mr. Stuart Elwin Neame, photographer, of 
The Orchard, Long-lane, Finchley, who died after a collision 
between his motor-cycle combination and a stationary motor car 
at Stanhope-gate, Hyde Park, was down for hearing at the 
Marylebone Police Court recently. The charges were of 
exceeding the twenty-mile speed limit in the Outer Circle, Regent's 
Park, on 16th July, and of driving without being licensed. The 
Warrant Officer of the Court informed Mr. d’Eyncourt of 
Mr. Neame’s death, and the magistrate marked the register, 


Readings of the Statutes. 


The Rent and Mortgage Interest Restrictions 
Act, 1923. 


Rent Restrictions (Notices of Increase) Act, 1923. 


Now that both of the above Acts have found their way in 
safety to the secure harbour of the statute book, after much 
voyaging amid rough weather in very troubled waters, it may be 
useful to remind the readers of THE SOLIcIToRS’ JOURNAL of their 
leading provisions. In doing so we may call attention to the 
third edition of Mr. W. E. Wilkinson’s* invaluable guide, which 
contains not only the two new statutes, but also the “ Principal 
Act,” namely, the Increase of Mortgage and Rent (Restrictions) 
Act, 1920, annotated and commented upon up to the very 
beginning of the present month. Mr. Wilkinson expounds the 
law fully in twelve chapters, and sets out in a series of seventeen 
appendices, all the relevant statutes, rules, and forms required 
under the Acts. Every decided case reported in any recognised 
shape is quoted; there’is a complete table of cases, and the 
index is very carefully done. The merits of this lucid and 
orderly work are already so well known that we need not here 
repeat our praise of former editions. 

As the result of recent legislation there are now three statutes 
in force, namely (1) the ‘‘ Principal Act,’’ that of 1920, which is 
continued in force, subject to many modifications, until 24th June, 
1925; (2) the Rent and Mortgage Interest Restrictions Act of 
1923, which passed into law so recently as the 3lst July ult. ; 
and (3) the Rent Restrictions (Notices of Increase) Act, 1923, 
which was passed on the 7th June, 1923. The second of these 
statutes is a long Act consisting of three parts. Part I prolongs 
the duration of the Principal Act until 24th June, 1925, as 
mentioned above. Part II contains a number of restrictions 
which are to come into operation after the expiry of the Principal 
Act. Part III contains general provisions. As regards the 
third Act, its object was merely to repeal, subject to modifica- 
tions, the famous decision of Kerr v. Bride, 1923, A.C. 16, and 
it amends the principal Act with respect to the effect of notices 
to increase rent which have been given under that Act. Since 
both of these new statutes have already been commented on at 
length in THe Souicrrors’ JOURNAL, it is not now necessary to 
explain their provisionsin any detail. But, as these comments 
were necessarily made on Bills which had not yet received their 
final shape in Parliament, and which, in fact, have undergone very 
considerable modification in committee, partly formal and 
partly of substance, we propose to enumerate here the chief 
amendments which have actually been made by the continuation 
Act in the Principal Act. Our reference in brackets is to the 
section of the Rent and Mortgage Interest Restrictions Act, 1923, 
which makes the amendment. 

(1) The principal Act is continued in force until 24th June, 
1925 (s. 1). 4 

(2) Certain dwelling-houses are excluded from the application 
of the principal Act (s. 2). 

(3) Power is given to the landlord to determine certain 
tenancies (s. 3). : 

(4) The restrictions on the landlord’s right to possession 
contained in s. 5 of the principal Act areamended (s. 4). 

(5) Provision is made that when a tenant obtains from the 
sanitary authority a certificate that the dwelling-house is not ina 
reasonable state of repair and serves a copy thereof on the land- 
lord, it will be a good defence to any claim against the tenant for 
payment of any inciease of rent permitted under s, 2 (1) (e) or (d) 
of the principal Act in respect of any subsequent rental period 
that the house was not in a reasonable state of repair during that 
period (s. 5). 

(6) The County Court is given power to amend a defective 
notice of increase of rent (s. 6). 

(7) Certain further increases of rent are permitted in the case 
of sub-tenancies (s. 7). 

(8) The period for the recovery of over-payments is limited to 
six months (s. 8). 

(9) Excessive charges for furniture, etc., taken over in con- 
nection with tenancies are to be treated as premiums under s. 8 of 
the principal Act (s. 9). 

(10) The provisions of the principal Act as to houses let with 
furniture, etc., are amended (s. 10). 

(11) The County Court is given power to determine questions 
as to standard rent, etc. (s. 11). 


*A Guide to the Rent and Mortgage Interest (Restrictions) Acts, 1920 and 1923. A com- 
plete exposition of the Acts. By W. E. WILKINSON, LL.D. (Lond.), a Solicitor of the 
Supreme Court. 3rd Edition. The Solicitors’ Law Stationery Society, Ltd., 22 Chancery 
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Res Judicate. 


The Remuneration of Voluntary Liquidators. 
(In re Carton, 39 Times L.R. 194.) 


On a summons to fix the remuneration of voluntary liquidators 
the registrar adopted as his guide the scale of remuneration 
applicable to trustees in bankruptcy, there being no evidence of 
any special difficulty in the winding up. The judge held, on 
appeal, that the decision of the registrar was right. There is 
no enactment or rule fixing the scale of remuneration of voluntary 
liquidators, but the present practice of the court, in the absence 
of special circumstances, is to be guided by the scale of fees fixed 
for the remuneration of trustees in bankruptcy, because remunera- 
tion on a percentage basis is the most satisfactory method, and a 
time basis is thus avoided. The present scale of fees of the 
Official Receiver as liquidator in a compulsory winding up is on 
a pre-war scale, whereas that applicable to trustees in bankruptcy 
Is more generous, having been revised since the war. 


Discretionary Power of a Judge to Re-call 
Witnesses. 
(Rex v. Sullivan, 1923, 1 K.B. 47; C.Cr.A.) 


One of the most important of all decisions in criminal procedure 
occurring over a long period of years is that of the Court of 
Criminal Appeal in Rex v. Sullivan, supra, where it was held that, 
in a criminal trial, a judge has a discretionary power to re-call 
witnesses al any stage of the trial before the jury retire to consider 
their verdict and to put such questions to the re-called witnesses 
as the exigencies of justice require. Unless it appear that a 
substantial miscarriage of justice has resulted from this deviation 
from the normal routine of trial procedure, the Court of Criminal 
a will not interfere. The facts of the case are important 
and are summarized below. 

In a trial for the murder of a woman, evidence was given on 
behalf of the prosecution that the prisoner had been seen near the 
scene of the murder shortly before it was committed and on 
several of the preceding days; that certain articles which had 
been left by the murderer in the cottage where the murder was 
committed had previously been seen in the possession of the 
prisoner, and that the prisoner had sold a suit of clothes stolen 
from the cottage to a woman. The prisoner gave evidence on 
his own behalf in which he set up an alibi and denied that he was 
in the neighbourhood of the scene of the murder when it was 
committed, or that the articles found in the cottage belonged to 
him, or that he had sold the suit tothe woman. By the direction 
of the judge certain witnesses for the prosecution were re-called 
to rebut the evidence given by the prisoner. The counsel for the 
prisoner subsequently in his speech to the jury after the speech 
for the prosecution suggested that the husband of the murdered 
woman might have committed the murder, and also commented 
upon the fact that certain of the articles found in the cottage 
were not found till two days after the murder. The judge 
directed that the two police constables who searched the cottage 
should be re-called to say when and where the articles were 
found, the evidence which they gave being mainly a repetition of 
what theye had previously said. The husband of the murdered 
woman was also re-called to deny the suggestion made against 
him. 

On these facts the Court of Criminal Appeal took the view that 
the witnesses had been re-called not for the purpose of repeating 
their evidence, but for the purpose of rebutting the case set up 
by the prisoner in his evidence and of meeting the suggestion 
made by the counsel for the prisoner in his speech to the jury— 
namely, that the murder had been oomminted by the husband of 
the murdered woman, and that therefore the witnesses were 
properly re-called, even after the prisoner’s counsel had made his 
final address to the jury. 


The Meaning of Insurance against “ Thieves.” 
(Fabrique de Produits Chimiques Société Anonyme v. Largs; 
1923, 1 K.B. 203.) 

\ curious query as to the meaning of the expression *‘ insurance 
against thieves ’’ in a Lloyd's policy of marine insurance arose by 
the way in the above-named case. This phrase is clearly not a 
“term of art,’”’ whether of the commercial conveyancer or any 
other class of legal practitioner, and the use of so inexact a 
piece of language in a policy almost invited troubles of 
construction. The question arose in this way. 

By a Lloyd’s policy of marine insurance three distinct parcels 
of perishable goods, namely, two parcels of vanillin and one parcel 
of caffeine, all separately valued, were insured against certain 
perils in a lump sum made up of the separate values of the parcels, 








the policy containing a clause by which it was warranted free 
from particular average. The two parcels of vanillin were lost 
by one of the perils insured against, for one of the perils 
insured against was expressed ‘ insurance against thieves,’ and the 
loss resulted in fact from theft from a warehouse. Now the 
contract of insurance is apportionable as between the several] 
parcels of goods, so that the loss is a total loss of a severable 
part of the goods insured and not a particular average loss of the 
whole, and, consequently, the insurers are not exempted from 
liability by the clause warranting the policy free from particular 
average. 

Now it would seem fairly obvious that, even on the assumption 
that in a warehouse to warehouse policy, as in an ordinary marine 
policy, the expression “ thieves’’ as denoting an insured peril, 
is limited to persons who steal by violence, that expression is 
properly applicable to persons who steal goods by breaking into 
a warehouse, though they find the warehouse unattended and 
commit no assault upon any individual, and the court so held, 
with the result that the insurers were held liable. But the point 
arose whether, had the theft taken place otherwise than by a 
violent. act, actual or constructive, the wording of the clauses 
would have been strong enough to cover the peril in a marine 
insurance policy. Supposing, for example, the theft had been 
of a “ clandestine ’’ nature, i.e., carried through by means of a 
fraudulent device to get possession of the goods, would the 
term have been strong enough to cover a loss arising through 
such a form of larceny ? The court left the matter open, but 
obviously inclined to put the widest interpretation on “ thieves,” 
and so to answer it in the affirmative. 


Ignorantia Juris Neminem Excusat. 
(The Kashmir; 1923, P. 85.) 

The Court of Appeal has affirmed the much-discussed decision 
of Mr. Justice Hill in The Kashmir, supra. That learned judge 
had refused to exercise his power, conferred by s. 8 of the Maritime 
Convention Act, 1911, of extending in favour of a claimant 
against a vessel for loss of life, the statutory period of two years’ 
limitation for bringing the action, fixed by that statute, as inter- 
preted in The Caliph, 1912, P. 213. The ground on which the 
court was asked to exercise its discretion by hearing a statute- 
barred claim was that the claimant did not know of his legal 
rights until the statute had expired. But here he is met by the 
familiar maxim Jgnorantia juris neminem excusat, to which there 
seems no reply. 








Books of the Week. 


Rent and Mortgage Interest Restrictions—The Rent and 
Mortgage Interest (Restrictions) Acts, 1920 and 1923. With 
Introduction, Notes, Rulesand Forms. By ARCHIBALD SAFFORD, 


Barrister-at-Law. Third edition. Sweet & Maxwell Ltd. 5s. 
net. 








. Correspondence. 


Canon Law in the Church of England. 
[To the Editor of the Solicitors’ Journal and Weekly Reporter.) 
Sir,—Charles I was beheaded in Whitehall, not in the Tower. 
The most interesting analogy I know of English Law and 
Canon Law is the tortious operation of a Feoffment as compared 
with Article XXIX of the Wicked which eat not the Body of 
Christ in the use of the Lord’s Supper. The Sacrament eaten by 
the wicked must have an effect, so it effects condemnation, in 
the same way a Feoffment had an effect and gave an estate by 
wrong. 
I should like one of your Conveyancing staff to elaborate on 
this thesis. 
E. T. HARGRAVEsS. 
80, Coleman Street, London, E.C.2. 
2ist August. 





THE TEXT BOOK ON THE GREAT KING’S TAX RE- 
VALUATION.—*“ Schedule ‘A’ and House Duty Assessment.’’— 
Nearly 300 pp. £1 7s. 6d. post free, of J. STantTon, Rating 
Surveyor pe Agent for Appellants, 12 King’s Bench Walk, 
Temple, E.C.4. Procedure; How House Property, Farms, 
Factories, etc. are Valued for Schedule ‘A’; Liability for 
House Duty; etc., all simply explained.—Advert. 
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New Rules. 


County Court, England. 
(Continued from page 827). 
ORDER LIV. 


8. In Rule 14 of Order LIV, the words ‘‘ notice, or other 
document, or any copy thereof’ shall be omitted, and the words 
“or other process ’’ shall stand in lieu thereof. 

9. Rule 21 of Order LIV is hereby annulled. 

APPENDIX—Parrt I. 

10. The following forms in Part I of the Appendix to the 
County Court Rules, 1903, are hereby annulled, namely, the 
forms numbered 38,-39, 40 (1), 40 (2), 41, 65, 66, 67 (1), 67 (2), 
and 67 (3). and the forms in the Appendix to these Rules numbered 
38, 39, 40, 41, 42, 65, 66 and 67 shall stand in lieu thereof; and 
the forms numbered 414 (1), 414 (2), 418, and 41c in Part I of 
the Appendix to the County Court Rules, 1903, shall be numbered 
42a (1), 42a (2), 428 and 42c respectively. 

APPENDIX—PartT IV. 

11. The following alterations shall be made in the Scales of 
Costs in Part IV of the Appendix to the County Court Rules, 
1903, viz. :— 

(1) 
LOWER SCALE. 
(1) In paragraph 7 the words ‘‘ one pound ”’ shall be omitted, 
and the words ‘* two pounds ”’ shall stand in licu thereof. 
(2) In paragraph 8 the words and figures “ of £1 3s. 6d.’ 
shall be omitted, and the words and figures ‘‘ not exceeding 
£2 4s. 6d.”’ shall stand in lieu thereof. 


(2) 
HIGERER SCALE. 


sé 


(3) In Item 95 the word ‘“‘ drawings ”’ shall be inserted after 
the word ‘‘ plans.”’ 
TorTaL OF ITEMs OF COSTS TO BE ENTERED ON SUMMONSES. 
(4) The following Note at the end of Part IV of the Appendix 
to the County Court Rules, 1903, shall be omitted :— 
‘* Nore.—Upon judgment being entered without trial 
upon a default summons for a sum exceeding £10, only 
Item 62 is to be allowed in addition to the above.”’ 


APPENDIX. 
38. 
OrpDeER VII, RULE 34e. 
Novick TO PLAINTIFF OF DAy oF Trial OF DEFAULT OR SPECIAL 
DEFAULT SUMMONS, WHERE NOTICE OR AFFIDAVIT OF DEFENCE 
DELIVERED. 


TAKE Novice that the defendant had delivered { on ee ] 


of defence to this action a copy of which is sent herewith. 
The action will be tried at a Court to be held at [state where 


] on day, the day of 
oe ~~ a o’clock in the noon. 
The hearing fee must be paid before the case is called on. 
Dated this day of ,19 
Registrar. 


To the plaintiff. 
39. 
OrpER VII, RULE 34e. 





Novice TO DEFENDANT OF Day oF T'rial of DEFAULT OR SPECIAL 
DEFAULT SUMMONS, WHERE NOTICE OR AFFIDAVIT OF DEFENCE 
DELIVERED. 

a notice 


You having delivered } an affida “itt of defence to this action. 


TAKE Notice that this action will be tried at a Court to be 


held at [state where ] on day 
the day of , 19 , at o’clock 
in the noon. 
Dated this day of , 19 
Reyistrar. 


To the defendant. 





A Corporate Trustee fr". Family Solicitor 


As Adviser assures Efficient Management, Experience and Continuity. 








THE 


ROYAL EXCHANGE ASSURANCE 


(Incorporated A.D. 1720) acts as 


EXECUTOR AND TRUSTEE OF WILLS 
or TRUSTEE OF SETTLEMENTS. 


Trust Funds are kept apart from the Corporation’s Funds. 
THE SOLICITOR NOMINATED BY THE TESTATOR IS EMPLOYED. 
For full particulars apply to the Secretary— 


HEAD OFFICE: ROYAL EXCHANGE, LONDON, E.C.3. 
LAW COURTS BRANCH: 29-30, HIGH HOLBORN, W.C.1. 














40. 
OrDER VII, RULE 34d. 
NoTicEe TO PLAINTIFF OF DAY OF Disposal OF DEFAULT OR 


CLAIM DELIVERED. 
TAKE Novice that the defendant has admitted the whole 


month) and if within five clear days* you accept this offer 
and pay to me or remit to me by money order the sum of 

shillings, being the fee for entering judgment, judgment will 
be entered for the whole claim and the Court fees and costs 
and payment will be ordered to be made in accordance with the 


offer of the defendant. Otherwise] this action will be disposed 
of by the Registrar at a Sitting to be held at [state where 
] on the day, the day of 
,~ s ,at o'clock in the noon. 


The fee for entering judgment must be paid before the case 
is called on. 

Dated this day of Os 
Registrar. 

To the plaintiff. 

*A notice sent after the expiration of the 5 days will be accepted, but 
in that case, unless you are otherwise informed by the Registrar, the action 
will be dealt with on the day fixed for disposal. 

[The words in brackets to be struck out if admission is not accompanied 
by offer of payment. ] 


41. 
ORDER VII, RuLe 34d. 

NoricE TO DEFENDANT OF Day oF Disposal of DEFAULT OR 
SPECIAL DEFAULT SUMMONS, WHERE ADMISSION OF WHOLE OR 
PART OF CLAIM DELIVERED. 

TAKE Novice that [if the plaintiff does not accept your offer 
of payment] this action will be disposed of by the Registrar 
at a Sitting to be held at [state where . 
on day, the day of - » at 

o’clock in the noon, the only question being 
as to the time and mode of payment of the sum admitted by 


you. 
Dated this day of , 19 
Registrar. 
To the defendant. 
[The words in brackets only to be used in case of admission of whole 
of claim.] 


42. 
OrpDER VII, RuLE 34d. 


NoTicE To PLAINTIFF OF Day or Disposal oF DEFAULT OR 
SPECIAL DEFAULT SUMMONS, WHERE ADMISSION OF PART OF 
CLAIM DELIVERED. 


TAKE Norice that this action will be disposed of by the 
Registrar at a Sitting to be held at [state where 
on day, the day of 19 ,at 
o’clock in the noon. 
The fee for entering judgment must be paid before the case 
is called on. 
Dated this day of , 19 
Registrar. 





To the plaintiff. 


SPECIAL DEFAULT SUMMONS, WHERE ADMISSION OF WHOLE OF 


of your claim and [offers to pay the same on the day of 
» 19 (or by instalments of per 
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65. 
OrvperR VII, Rue 34d. 
NOTICE TO PLAINTIFF OF ADMISSION OF PART OF CLAIM. 
DEFAULT OR SPECIAL DEFAULT SUMMONS. 
TAKE NOTICE 

1. The defe a int has delivered an admission [or has admitted 
in his notice or affidavit of defence | that the sum of £ 
part of the amount claimed by you is due from him to you. 

2. The defendant offers to pay the said sum of £ : 
on the day of , 19 for by instalments of 

per month}. 

3. Within five clear days after the receipt of this notice of 
admission you, or your solicitor, should complete and sign the 
notice at the foot of this notice and return it to me, by post or 
otherwise. * 

t. If you accept the amount admitted in satisfaction of your 
claim, abandoning the balance, and accept the mode of payment 
offered by the defendant, you must, with the notice mentioned in 
the last preceding paragraph, pay to me or remit to me by money 
order the sum of shillings, being the fee for entering 
judgment. In that case it will not be necessary for you to attend 
the court and judgment will thereupon be entered for the amount 
admitted, and the court fees and costs, and payment will be 
ordered to be made in accordance with the offer of the defendant. 

5. If you accept the amount admitted in satisfaction of your 
claim, abandoning the balance, and [object to the mode of 
payment offered by the defendant, but] are willing to leave it to 
the Registrar to give judgment for the amount admitted and 
direct the time and mode of payment in accordance’ with 
section 5 (4) of the County Courts Act, 1919, and section 105 
of the County Courts Act, 1888, a day will be fixed for disposal of 
the action, notice of which will be sent to you in due course. 
[In any other case the action will proceed and you must attend 
on the day fixed for the trial of the action, notice of which will 
be sent to you in due course. 

Dated this day of , 19 

Reyistrar. 
To the plaintiff. 


No. OF PLAINT. 


IN THE CoUuNTY CoURT OI HOLDEN AT 


Lm vi OCR 

| accept ’ 

I t do not accept § 
: admitted by the defendant [if offer of payment 


in satisfaction of my claim the sum of 


made add) 

I accept the mode of payment offered by the defendant and 

I enclose shillings fee for entering judgment. 

or [I do not accept the mode of payment offered by the defendant 

and | 

I am gn ! to leave it to the 

judgment for the amount admitted and direct the time and 

mode of payment in accordance with section 5 (4) of the County 

Courts Act, L919, and section 105 of the County Courts Act, 1888. 
Dated this day of ,» 19 


Registrar to give 


Plaintiff. 
To the Registrar. 


*A notice sent after the expiration of the 5 days will be accepted, but 
in that case, unless you are otherwise informed by the Registrar, the action 
will be dealt with on the day fixed for disposal or trial. 


66. 
OrpdeER IX, RULE 2. 
NOTICE TO PLAINTIFF OF ADMISSION OF WHOLE CLAIM. 
ORDINARY SUMMONS. 

TAKE NOTICE 

1. Thedefe a has delivered an admission that £ 
the amount claimed by you is due from him to you, but he desires 
the decision of the Court as to the time and mode of payment 
thereof. 

2. ‘The defendant offers to pay the said sum of £ : : 
on the day of , 19 , [or by instalments 
of per month]. 

s. If you accept the mode of payment offered by the 
ce fo ndant, you should, within such reasonable time before the 
return day as time will permit, send notice of acceptance to me, 
and to the defendant and pay to me or remit to me by money 
order, the sum of shillings, being the fee for entering 
judgment, but you may send or give such notice and fee at any 
time before the return day. In either case it will not be necessary 
for you to attend the Court on the day of hearing of the action, 
and judgment will then be entered for the amount admitted 
and the court fees and costs, and payment will be ordered to be 





made in accordance with the offer of the defendant. In any 
other case the action will proceed and you must attend the court 
on the return day. 

Dated this day of 10. 

Registrar. 
To the plaintiff. 
67. 
ORDER IX, RULE 2. 
NoricE TO PLAINTIFF OF ADMISSION OF PART OF CLAIM. 
ORDINARY SUMMONS. 
TAKE Notice :— 

1. The defendant has delivered an admission that the sum of 
£ : : part of the amount claimed by you is due from 
him to you, but he desires the decision of the ¢ ‘ourt as to the time 
and mode of payment thereof. 

2. The Defendant offers to pay the said sumof£ :_ : 
on the day of , 19 [or by instalme nts of 

per month]. 

3. If you accept the amount admitted in satisfaction of your 
claim, abandoning the balance, and accept the mode of payment 
offered by the defendant, you should within such reasonable time 
before the return day as time may permit, send notice of 
acceptance to me and to the defendant and pay to me or remit 
to me by money order the sum of shillings, being the fee 
for entering judgment, but you may send or give such notice and 
fee at any time before the return day. In either case it will not 
be necessary for you to attend the Court on the day of hearing 
of the action, and judgment will then be entered for the amount 
admitted and the court fees and costs, and payment will be 
ordered to be made in accordance with the offer of the defendant. 

1. If you object to accept the amount admitted in satisfaction 
of your claim, or if accepting the amount admitted you object 
to the mode of payment offered by the defendant, you should, 
within such reasonable time before the return day as time may 
permit, send notice of objection to the amount admitted or the 
offer of payment as the case may be to me and to the defendant, 
but you may give your notice at any time before the return 
day or attend on the return day and notify the same and in any 
such case the action will be dealt with as if a notice in that behalf 
had been given in due time. 

5. If you object to accept the amount admitted and the mode 
of payment offered in satisfaction of your claim the action will be 
dealt with on the return day in the ordinary way ; in any other 
case (except the case mentioned in paragraph 3) the Registrar 
will on the return day deal with the case, and on payment of the 
necessary Court fee will give judgment for the amount admitted 
with court fees and costs, and direct the time and mode of 
payment in accordance with section 5 of the County Courts Act, 
1919, and section 105 of the County Courts Act, 1888. 

Dated this day of ,19 . 

Registrar. 
To the plaintiff. 


We, the undersigned persons appointed by the Lord Chancellor 
pursuant to section one hundred and sixty-four of the County 
Courts Act, 1888, and section twenty-four of the County Courts 
Act, 1919, to frame Rules and Orders for regulating the practice 
of the Courts and forms of proceedings therein, having by virtue 
of the powers vested in us in this behalf framed the foregoing 
Rules, do hereby certify the same under our hands and submit 
them to the Lord Chancellor accordingly. 

Edward Bray. 
T. C. Granger. 
. M. Cann. 
J. W. McCarthy. 
\pproved by the Rules Committee of the Supreme Court. 
Claud Schuster, 
Secretary. 

I allow these Rules, which shall come into force on the Ist day 
of November, 1923. 

Dated the 27th day of July, 1923. 


J. J. Parfitt. 
Arthur L. Lowe. 
A. H. Coley. 


Cave, C. 


Dealing with a case of street betting at Old-street Police ¢ ‘ourt 
recently, the defendant having pleaded that he was on a round 
doing commission betting, Mr. Clarke Hall (the magistrate) said: 

It is difficult to see evil in street betting, and not to see evil in 
the other. However, it is the law, and I have to administer it.’ 
The defendant was fined £8. 


THE MIDDLESEX HOSPITAL. 
WHEN CALLED UPON TO ADVISE AS TO LEGACIES, PLEASE DO NOT 
FORGET THE CLAIMS OF THE MippLESEX HospIrat, 
WuHiIcH IS URGENTLY IN NEED OF Funps ror rts Humane Work, 
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Stock Exchange Prices of certain 


Trustee Securities. 


Bank Rate 4%. Next London Stock Exchange Settlement, 
Thursday, 6th September. 





MIDDLE 
PRICE. © 
22nd Aug 


INTEREST 
YIELD. 


English Government Securities. 

Consols 23% 06 oe . oe 584 
War Loan 5% 1929-47 ws << -- | 1013 
War Loan 44% 1925-45... ‘ os 964 
War Loan 4% (Tax free) 1929- 42 | ee es 102 
War Loan 34% Ist March 1928 .. ae 953 
Funding 4% Loan 1960-90 92} 
Victory 4% Bonds (available at par for 

Estate Duty) ‘ 92 xd. 
Conversion 34% Loan 1961 or after . 80 
Local Loans 3% 1912 or after on , 68} 


India 54% 15th January 1932 : -- | 1013 
India 44% 1950-55 .. Ap es 89} 
India 33% .. He re ; | ® 


ne? 


—e— 
NAOnmwn 


ee 


Crororcr 


India 3% ee ee ee ° ° 60 


Colonial Securities. 
British E. Africa 6% 1946-56 e* 110xd. 
Jamaica 44% 1941- 71 = ee 97 
New South W. ales 5 1932- 42 ar 100xd. 
New South Wales 14% 1935-45 
Queensland 44% 1920-25 
S. Australia 34% 1926-36 
Victoria 5% 1932- 42 oe 
New Zealand 4% 1929 ae 
Canada 3% 1938 ae oe - 
Cape of Good Hope 34% 1929-49 .. 


the OF 


a 


Oe > ee 


Corporation Stocks. 
Ldn. Cty. 24% Con. Stk. after 1920 at | 
option of Corpn. .. oe oa° oe 
Ldn. Cty. 3% Con. Stk. after 1920 at | 
option of C orpn. os 
Birmingham 3% on or after 1947 at option | 
of Corpn. .. oe oe 
Bristol 34% 1925-65 ne - o6 
Cardiff 34% 1935 .. ee ee es 
Glasgow 24% 1925-40 ws ‘a 
Liverpool 34% on or after 1942 at option | 
of Corpn. ee oe 78} 
Manchester 3% on or ‘after 1941 .. oe 65 
Newcastle 34% irredeemable , oo | %% 
Nottingham 3% irredeemable + as 67 
Plymouth 37 1920-60 “a we 684 
Middlesex ©.C. 34% 1927- 47 oe oo | | 6TOG 


English Railway Prior Charges. | 
Gt. Western Rly. 4% Debenture .. vp) . ea 
Gt. Western Rly. 5a Rent Charge - 104 
Gt. Western Rly. 5% Preference - 103xd. 
. North Eastern Rly. 4% Debenture.. 84xd. 
. North Eastern Rly. 4° Guaranteed .. 83 
. North Eastern Rly. 4% Ist Preference 82xd. 
. Mid. & Scot. Rly. 4% Debenture ée 85 
. Mid. & Scot. Rly. 4%, Guaranteed ee 83 
. Mid. & Scot. Rly. 4% Preference we 82 
Southern Railway 4% Debenture we | 83} 
Southern Railway 5% Guaranteed 102xd. 
Southern Railway 5% Preference “< 101 


ee i ee ee 
SDAIN ASO 


The Act of the Ontario Parliament prohibiting the publication 
of news concerning betting on races has been declared ultra vires 
by Judge Denton in the Toronto Police Court. The summonses 
issued against newsagents have been dismissed. An appeal 
to the higher Courts is expected. 





ee ee —_. 


VALUATIONS FOR INSURANCE.—It is very essential that all Policy Holders should 

ve a detailed valuation of their effects. Property is generally very inadequately 

insured, and in case of loss insurers suffer accordingly. DEBENHAM STORR & SONS 

(UMITED), 26, King Street, Covent Garden, W.C.2, the well-known chattel valuers and 

(established over 100 years), have a staff of expert Valuers, and will be glad 

to advise those desiring valuations for any purpose. Jewels, plate, furs, furniture. 
Works of art, bric-A-brac a speciality. [ADvT.] 





Legal News. 


General. 

At West London Police Court Ernest T. D. Honess, 18, dental 
mechanic, of Rednall-terrace, Hammersmith, was summoned for 
practising as a dentist without being registered. It was stated 
that a clerk in the employ of the Dental Board’s solicitors called 
at the defendant’s premises and asked for a set of artificial teeth, 
— Ss took a cast of his mouth and later supplied a set of five 

eth for 25s. Mr. Fulton, prosecuting, stated that there was no 
ran stion that the work was unskiltul or that there was fraud, 
but in acting as he did the defendant, committed a breach of the 
Act. Hoeness told the magistrate that he had acted in ignorance, 
and complained that the dentist with whom he served his 
apprenticeship ought to have told him. Mr. Lankester (the 
magistrate) said that it was a serious offence and fined the 
defendant 25s. 

A remand was ordered at West London Police Court in a case 
in which an acting police surgeon, giving evidence against a 
motorist charged with drunkenness, stated the tests on which 
he came to the conclusion that the defendant was drunk and 
admitted that he did not discover that the man had a glass eye. 
Dr. McKeag, acting divisional police surgeon, stated that he 
came to the conclusion that the defendant was drunk on the 
following grounds :—He smelled of alcohol; he was very un- 
steady when walking on a floor board at the police station ; 
he swayed when standing with his feet together and his eyes 
closed ; and the pupils of both eyes failed to react to light and 
were dilated. Mr. J. A. Morley (cross-examining): Did you 
notice anything particular about his eyes ?—There seemed to 
be a sort of squint in one of them, The vision was not straight. 
Mr. Morley: You did not discover that one of his eyes is a glass 
eye ?—No. Mr. Lankester: It seems an astounding thing that 
a medical man who is examining a man for drunkenness does not 
know that he has a glass eye. Can you explain it, doctor ? 
The doctor: I think the squint put me off. Mr. Lankester 
(to Mr. Morley): Well, you need not cross-examine the doctor 
further. I really cannot rely on such evidence, The defendant 
was remanded on his own recognisances as he desired to call 
witnesses. 








EXECUTORS 


AND 


TRUSTEES 


@ > 
° 


HE LONDON CITY AND MIDLAND 
EXECUTOR AND TRUSTEE COMPANY 
LIMITED was formed by the London Joint City and 


Midland Bank in 1909 to act in the following capacities 














and undertake the duties attached thereto: 
q Executor or Trustee under a Will 
q Trustee under a Marriage or other Settlement 
q Trustees for Debentures or Debenture Stock ; or for any 
Club Society, Charitable or Public Institution 
q Treasurer, Registrar or Trustee for any Body Cor- 
porate, Public Authority, or Institution 


q Custodian Trustee 


Particulars may be obtained from The Manager, 5 Princes 

Strecl, London, E.C.2, or from any office of the London Joint 

Cily and Midland Bank or its affiliations, lhe Belfast Banking 
Company, Lreland, and the Clydesdale Bank, Scotland 








LONDON JOINT CITY AND 
MIDLAND BANK LTD. 
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Winding-up Notices. 


JOINT STOCK COMPANTES. 
LIMITED IN CHANCERY, 


CREDITORS MUST SEND IN THEIR CLAIMS TO THE 


LIQUIDATOR AS NAMED ON OR BEFORE 
THE DATE MENTIONED. 
August 17 


London Gaz 


tte 


DENTONS (GLOUCESTER) Lrp 


28, Kin 
HOWARD 


g-st., B.C 
TooLe & Co 


LTp 


61, Lord-st., Liverpool 


London Gazette I 


PHOTOGRA 
Holbort 
Ww. 


1 55, Fer 


DYNEVOR WOOLLEN MULLS I 


The Cre 
Leacn B 
oO, Nor 


THe CAPEL 


54, New 
SMITHIES’ 
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BENNETT, ARTHUR J., Manchester, Produce Merchant. | 
Manchester. Pet. Aug. 15. Ord. Aug. 15. 
BoyLe, Frep, Watford. St. Albans. Pet. July 30. 
Aug. 13. 
CRONIN, JAMES, Colchester, Hotel Proprietor. 
Pet. July 21. Ord, Aug. 15. 
DIAMONDOGLAN, C. T., Fen-court, E.C. 
July 11. Ord. Aug. 13. 

DUNNETT, WILLIAM R., Stmderland, Master Mariner. Sunder- 
land. Pet. July 20. Ord. Aug. 13. 
FENN, F. MANVILLE, Red Lion-sqre., 

st. July 21. Ord. Aug. 13 

FENN, WALTER H., Beccles, 
Pet. Aug. 13. Ord. Aug. 13. 

FRENCH, WILLIAM H., St. Germans, Cornwall! 
Plymouth. Pet. Aug. 14. Ord. Aug. 14 

Frost, ALBERT, Weymouth, Licensed Victuallet 
Pet. Aug. 14. Ord. Aug. 14. 

GAUNT, Dectmmus H., Blackheath 
Dudiey. Pet. Aug. 13. Ord. Aug. 13. 

GEDEN, ARTHUR W., Badsey, Worcest 1 
Worcester. Pet. Aug. 15. Ord. Aug. 15 

HAGUE, HAROLD A., Swinton, near Rotherham 
Pet. Aug. 14. Ord. Aug. 14. 

HARRISON, EpitH E., Leicester, Milliner. Leice 
Aug. 13. Ord. Aug. 13. 

HENDERSON, ALEXANDER 8., Hay 
Practitioner. Hereford. Pet. Aug 

HOLIDAY, GEORGE S., Swinton, Lancs 
Pet. July 19. Ord. Aug. 15 

HOLLAND, JOHN, Waterloo, near Ashton-under-Lyne, Wheel- 
wright. Ashton-under-Lyne. Pet. Aug. 13. Ord. Aug. 13 

HOLLAND, GEORGE, Rossett, Denbizhshire, Cattle Dealer 
Wrexham. Pet. Aug. 14. Ord. Aug. 4 

JOHNSON, CHARLES H., Cleethorpes, Skipper. Great Grimsby. 
Pet. Aug. 13. Ord. Aug. 13. 

JONAS, Isaac, New Compton-st., Leather 
High Court. Pet. Aug. 13. Ord. Aug. 13. 

KNY, ERHARD CECIL, Holmwood-zIns., 
High Court. Pet. July 6. Ord. Aug. 15 

MARLOW, EDWARD 8., Totnes, Refreshment House Keeper. 
Plymouth. Pet. Aug. 13. Ord. Aug. 13. 

McHAMIsH, JAMES, Water Fryston, 
Haulage Contractor. Wakefield 
Aug. 13. 

NICHOLSON, JOSEPH, Shefficld, Haulay 
Pet. Aug. 15. Ord. Aug. 15. 

POCKLINGTON, FREDERICK J., Lout!, ¢ 
Grimsby. Pet. July 28. Ord. Aug. 14 

PorrLe, FRANK, Corbridge-on-Tyne, 5 
tractor. Great Grimsby. Pet. Aug. 13 

Propyn, Howarp C., Bournemouth 
June 8. Ord. Aug. 15. 

RATCLIFFE, WILLIAM, Billinge, n 
Pet. Aug. 13. Ord. Aug. 13. 

SINGLETON, THOMAS, Hambleton-le-l ylide, 
Blackpool. Pet. Aug. 11. Ord. Aug. LI 

Smiru, JoHN, Lianelly, Builder. Carmarthen. 
Ord. Aug. 9 

SPEDDINGS, ERNEST, Shefliel 
Pet. July 21. Ord. Aug . 

rHoOMPSON, JOHN H., HALL, 
Joun H. G., Walsall, Cabinct 
Aug. 14. Ord. Aug. 14. 

TutTin, Bros., Harrow, Builders. St. Albans. Pet. July 
Ord. Aug. 13. 

VockKINS, HERBERT J., 
bury. Pet. Aug. 13. 

WALLIS, Henry J., Bootle, Showman 
July 2. Ord. Aug. 13, 

WAYMAN, MAURICE, Bradford, Company Dir 
Pet. Aug. 1. Ord. Aug. 15. 

West, ALFRED E., West, Lewis K., and West, SYDNEY 
Boston, Engineers. Boston. Pet. Aug. 14. Ord. Aug. 14 

Wuite, HAROLD, Dewsbury, Grocer. Dewsbury. Pet. Aug. 15. 
Ord. Aug. 13 / 

WILLIAMS, Ernest L., Llantwit Major 
Pet. Aug. 14. Ord. Aug. 14. 

WILLIAMS, ELLIS A., Liverpool, Cotton Broker 
Pet. July 28. Ord. Aug. 15. 

WusHaw, Frev, Tunstall, Undertaker 
13. Ord. Aug. 13. 

WoLrk, RACHARL, Liverpool, Tailoress. 
June 7. Ord. Aug. 15. 

WOODALL, ALLAN, Bolton, Motor 
Aug. 14. Ord. Aug. 14. 

Georap, Salford, Haulage 

14, Ord. Aug. 14. 
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Amended Notices substituted for those published in the 
London Gazette of Aug. 3, 1923 :— 
Leran, THomMAS C., Dukinfield, Ashton-under-Lyne. 
July 18. Ord. July 31. 
BENNETTO, WILFRED C., Newquay, Furrier. 
Aug. 1. Ord. Aug. 1. 
Amended Notice substituted for that published in the 
London Gazette of Aug. 14, 1923: 
Mowsray, Sypney T., St. George’s-market, 
High Court. Pet. July 4. Ord. Aug. 8. 


Pet 


Truro. Pet. 


London-rd 


Lonton Gazette. —TURSDAY, Aug. 21. 
ARMSTRONG, WILLIAM G., 
Builder. Pet. Aug. 17. Ord. Aug. 17. 
BAGNALL, CHARLES B., Toddington, Beds., Grocer 
Pet. Aug. 18. Ord. Atig. 18 
BARLOW, CHARLES, Pateley Bridge. Harrogate. Pet 
Ord. Aug. 16 
BARNETT, AARON, Farnworth, near Bolton, Watchmaker 
| Jeweller. Bolton. Pet. July 9. Ord. Aug. 15. 
‘'TERILE, LEONARD, Hinckley, Leicester, Boot Retailer, 
Leicester. Pet. Aug. 17. Ord. Aug. 17. 
Conroy, JOHN W., Cambridge, Confectioner. 
Pet. Aug. 17. Ord. Aug. 17. 
Crort, WILLIAM J., Coventry, Plasterer. 
Aug. 16. Ord. Aug. 16. 

Eaves, WILLIAM, Junior, Blackpool, Garage 
Blackpool. Pet. Aug. 16. Ord. Aug. 16. 
GILES, Ff. ALEXANDER, Norwich. High Court. 

Ord. Aug. 15. 
GUNNING, THOMAS, Keighley, Earthenware Dealer 
Pet. Aug. 17. Ord. Aug. 17. 
GUNNING, JOHN D., Leeds, Manufacturcr’s Agent 
Pet. Aug. 17. Ord. Aug. 17. 
HAIsoM, CHARLES J., Plymouth, Silk Merchant. 
Pet. Aug. 3. Ord. Aug. 17. 
HALLEN, OLor W., Cambridge, Scientific Instrument Maker. 
Cambridge. Pet. Aug. 17. Ord. Aug. 17. 
HARRISON, THOMAS, Melsouby, Yorks, Farmer, Northallerton, 
Pet. Aug. 3. Ord. Aug. 17. 
Hart, Joun D., Clanricarde-gdns., W.1, Manufacturing 
d it. High Court. Pet. July 10. Ord. Aug. 15. 
Hicks, FRANK S., Pontesbury, Salop, Outfitters. Shrewsbury, 
Pet. Aug. 17. Ord. Aug. 17. 
HUBBARD, CHARLES, Thames Ditton, Coal Merchant. 
ton. Pet. July 20. Ord. Aug. 16. 
Jackson, JOHN H., Burnley, Licensed Victualler. 
Pet. Aug. 17. Ord. Aug. 17. 
LAKE, WILLIAM, Burnley, Licensed 
Pet. Aug. 16. Ord. Aug. 16. 
LEIBRANDT, JANIE N., Preston, Paignton. 
June 19. Ord. Aug. 16. 
LeEsLIE-SMitH, J. L., Lower Rogent-st., 
Pet. June 29. Ord. Aug. 15. 
Mason, Henry E., Harrogate, Painter. 
Aug. 16. Ord. Aug. 16. 
MAsTLN, JouN, Kenyon. Bolton. Pet. Aug. 16. 
OWEN, Daviv G., Dolgelley, Lronmonger. 
Pet. Aug. 14. Ord. Aug. 14. 
CHARLES A., Wroughton, Wilts, 
Pet. Aug. 3. Ord. Aug. 15. 
FREDERIC, Harrogate, Artist. 
Aug. 17. Ord. Aug. 17. 
s, CHARLES, Buckland Newton, Dorset, Licensed 
Victualler. Dorchester. Pet. Aug. 18. Ord. Aug. 18. 
Pratt, GeorGE, and Prati, Joseri, Bedale, Farmers, 
Northallerton. Pet. July 31. Ord. Aug. 15. 
RicHAkbs, Bessiz, Derby Derby. Pet. 
Aug. 17. 
Rusuwortn, JAMes A., Scarborough, Joiner 
Pet. Aug. 18. Ord. Aug. 18. 
Simpson, HAkry, Royton, Lancs, Motor Engineer. Oldham. 
Pet. Aug. 15. Ord. Aug. 15. 
SKYRME, ALBERT, Upper Loughor, Glam., Collier. 
marthen. Pet. Aug. 16. Ord. Aug. 16. 
SQUIRES, GERTRUDE S., Brompton-rd., Licensed Victualler, 
High Court. Pet. July 13. Ord. Aug. 16. 
WALKER, ALFRED, Bollington, near Macclesfield, 
Macclesfield. Pet. Aug. 17. Ord. Aug. 17. 
WELuAM, Dr. SYDNEY, Wimpole-st. High Court. 
24. Ord. Aug. 16 
WHITE, STANLEY, L 
Aug. 17. Ord. Aug 
WILSHAW, EDWARD C.,, 
High Court. Pet. May 18. Ord. 
ZeITLIN, Leon, Ryder-st., St. Ji 
Agent. High Court. Pet. June 8. 
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